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CONSCIENCE AS REASON AND AS EMOTION. 1 

A NEW mode of analysis of the moral consciousness has 
^*- arisen during the last half century. Beginning with 
Spencer's Data of Ethics a series of books have appeared which 
have treated of the origin and development of moral conduct 
and of moral ideas both in the race and in the individual. The 
writers of this type, finding it necessary to seek for the antece- 
dents of moral conduct in simpler and more primitive mental 
processes, have tended, particularly of late, to derive morality 
from instincts and emotions. They have believed that they 
have been to some extent, at least, successful; and they have 
also thought it possible in the light of its origin and development 
to assert some conclusions regarding the nature of the moral 
consciousness as it exists today. 

In opposition to this school, writers of a more traditional 
type maintain that the analysis of the nature of the moral con- 
sciousness as it exists to-day is independent of questions regarding 
its origin, that moral categories like 'good,' 'duty,' 'virtue,' 
and the like, are unique, and quite irreducible to feeling, emotion, 
instinct, or any other mental content, since these latter are 
subjective and irrational, whilst morality is rational and ob- 
jective; and that to try to explain the moral consciousness of 
adult civilized man to-day by studies of children and savages is 
to attempt to explain the known in terms of the unknown- 
Such arguments are pertinent and plausible, and it is necessary 
for the moral evolutionists to answer them. A particularly 
trenchant attack upon the evolutionary school has recently been 
made in this country by Dr. Hastings Rashdall, the author of the 
Theory of Good and Evil, in a series of lectures delivered at Stan- 
ford University two years ago, 2 which have since been published 
and have undoubtedly made a strong impression. Dr. Rashdall 

1 Portions of this paper were read at the meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association at Philadelphia last December. 

2 Is Conscience an Emotion? Boston and New York, 1914. 
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has directed his criticism mainly against two of the latest and 
best known works of the evolutionary type: the Social Psychology 
of his Oxford colleague, Dr. William McDougall, and the Origin 
and Development of the Moral Ideas of Professor Edward Wester- 
marck. While the present writer is largely in sympathy with the 
position of the latter two works, and in fact regards himself as in 
the main a disciple of McDougall, he feels that it is obvious that 
neither of these works require the services of an American apolo- 
gist, even in replying to attacks made over here, and this paper 
will not attempt to defend their positions in detail against Dr. 
Rashdall. My endeavor will merely be to show how it is possi- 
ble in the study of systematic ethics to agree with thinkers of 
Dr. Rashdall's type that conscience (i. e., the moral conscious, 
ness) is rational and objective — without however accepting their 
precise definitions of reason and objectivity — and yet to accept 
and profit greatly by evolutionary analyses in the manner of Mc- 
Dougall and Westermarck. 1 

Any evolutionary account of the genesis of morality must 
seek some more primitive mental elements or processes which 
antedate the appearance of moral conduct, and from which the 
derivation of the latter can be traced. This descent, in the case 
of McDougall and Westermarck, is attributed to certain in- 
stincts and emotions which man has in common with the higher 
animals nearest him in the evolutionary scale. Dr. Rashdall 
vehemently objects to such a view of morality on various grounds. 
It makes moral judgments emotional in their constitution, and 
what is emotional is irrational and subjective. On the contrary, 
he maintains that moral ideas are intellectual and rational judg- 
ments of value; they are objective, and hold for every one alike. 
To regard moral judgments as emotional would be to make right 
and wrong merely a subjective, personal matter. 

1 It should be clearly understood at the outset that this sentence expresses the 
thesis of this paper. I do not pretend to know how far McDougall and Wester- 
marck personally would assent to my concessions to Dr. Rashdall and those of 
similar opinions. Westermarck, at any rate, I fancy, might not agree to all of 
them. What I wish to maintain is.^that a belief in the rationality and objectivity 
of moral judgments need not and should not prevent the impartial student of 
ethics from accepting and profiting by the Social Psychology and the Origin and 
Development of the Moral Ideas; but, on the contrary, that this rationality and 
objectivity can be better demonstrated and interpreted in the light of these works. 
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"Mustard is not objectively nice or objectively nasty. It is 
simply nice to one man and nasty to another: and that is the 
whole truth about the matter. It would, in the emotional view, 
be simply meaningless to ask which was right and which was 
wrong. If morality were a mere matter of feeling or emotion, 
our moral judgments would be in exactly the same case. . . . 
The difference is merely a difference of taste." 1 

The logical consequence of the theory of the emotional con- 
stitution of moral obligation is moral skepticism; and the same 
objections that have been advanced against the British moral 
sense writers and Hume apply with equal force to McDougall 
and Westermarck. 2 On the contrary, Dr. Rashdall urges that 
the consciousness of an objective duty is the most fundamental 
of our moral convictions. It must, therefore, be derived from 
the intellectual part of our nature. No mere emotion could give 
us such an idea. This idea of duty is a self-evident truth, — as 
much so, and as irreducible to emotions as the categories of 
quantity, quality, cause, and substance ; and it is as intellectually 
certain as the multiplication table. Moreover, though in fair- 
ness to Canon Rashdall it must be said that he keeps religious 
considerations apart from his main argument, if the moral law 
is not rational and objective, the ethical arguments for God, 
freedom, immortality, and a moral and teleological world order 
fall to the ground. 

Such are some of the arguments advanced by Dr. Rashdall 
against the derivation of moral ideas from instincts and emotions. 
And as these are the usual arguments urged by opponents of 
evolutionary ethics, let us consider whether to affirm that moral 
judgments have an emotional basis is to make them non-rational 
and subjective, and so to land us in moral skepticism; or whether, 
on the other hand, we may not believe that moral judgments are 
emotional in their basis, and yet hold them to be rational and 
objective. But before we can decide this matter, we must first 
consider what ' reason ' as applied to ethics really is. 

1 Is Conscience an Emotion?, pp. 31, f. 

2 Presumably Dr. Rashdall means us to understand that these appalling features 
of emotional ethics are merely in his opinion the logical consequences of the theory. 
Certainly none of the writers whom he mentions was avowedly a moral skeptic, 
not even Hume. 
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When a moral decision is said to be rational, no one means 
by this that it is simply the result of deductions from an original 
proposition in the fashion in which the conclusion of a syllogism 
is derived from its premises. One can readily sympathize with 
Dr. Rashdall in his insistence that neither he nor any other 
rationalist ever meant to confine ' reason ' to operations of this 
kind. Nor does it seem to me likely that any logician to-day 
would affirm that reasoning consists of immediate intuitions of 
self-evident truths plus such deductive processes — which was, 
I suppose, the opinion of some pre-Kantian rationalises like 
Descartes and Spinoza. To-day it would be said that even purely 
intellectual propositions, such as those of mathematics, do not rest 
ultimately upon such immediate intuitions, but rather upon the 
fact, that if true, it is always possible to draw further inferences 
from them. Our knowledge of truth does not rest upon a few 
self-evident propositions known intuitively or a priori; but rather 
it rests upon the possibility of tracing the relations between 
propositions in such a way as to disclose a coherent and syste- 
matic unity of relations, — or, to put this in a more pragmatic 
form, it depends upon the ultimate satisfactoriness and work- 
ability in a logical sense of propositions however tested and ap- 
plied. The whole mental process by which such knowledge of 
truth is obtained would surely have to be included within the 
conception of ' reason ' held by any rationalist to-day. 

Now can the body of accepted moral principles be brought 
under the head of 'reason' even thus understood? Perhaps 
Dr. Rashdall believes that the more formal side of ethics is due 
to the operation of 'reason' in this sense. He seems to regard 
Sidgwick's three laws of Prudence, Rational Benevolence, and 
Equity as rational in some such way. 1 But even he confesses 
that there is nothing strictly ethical about such axioms except 
the barely formal notion or category of 'the good' which they 
involve, 2 and that " they are not merely comparable to the axioms 
of Mathematics; they are simply particular applications of 
those axioms." They are purely formal, and all that they can 

1 Is Conscience an Emotion?, pp. 41, ff. 

2 Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. I, pp. 147, i. 
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do is to give us information how to distribute ' the good ' quantita- 
tively after we have ascertained what it is. So for Dr. Rashdall 
as well as for the rest of us, ' reason ' as applied to ethics means 
something in addition to the characteristics I have described. 
For him it includes the capacity to make a judgment of value, to 
be able to say that this or that is good. Thus the moral judg- 
ment implies an appreciadon of value, and this involves feeling; 
and repeatedly as he insists that the judgment of value involves 
something more than a mere feeling, he is always ready to admit 
that it does involve feeling. In fact, he says that moral values 
would be impossible without desires, 1 and he is not content with 
Kant to limit the desires or feelings or interests which morality 
requires to the respect which it is able to infuse into the emotions 
from its own majesty and dignity. 2 I believe that I am safe in 
saying, and that Dr. Rashdall and ethical rationalists generally 
will agree with me, that 'reason' in ethics involves not only 
cognition, intutition, deduction, experiment, and all other pro- 
cesses of inference, but also that it involves the experience of 
feelings and the ability to employ the perception of feelings in 
judgments of value. 3 Dr. Rashdall's main caution in this 
connection seems to be, that while moral judgments involve 
desires and feelings and would indeed be impossible to an in- 
telligence devoid of them, moral judgments do not use them 
in the form of chaotic emotions, but as "feelings, which are ele- 
ments in a single, interconnected, articulated ideal of human 
life." 4 In fact, his whole attack on emotional ethics, both in 
The Theory of Good and Evil and in Is Conscience an Emotion, 
seems to assume: (i) that emotions of themselves are always and 
necessarily chaotic, disorganized, empirical, and hence subjec- 
tive; and (2) that they cannot be the foundation of an objective 
ethics without becoming rationally organized. While dissenting 
from the first of these assumptions, I, for one, heartily agree with 
the second. 4 And, indeed, as I shall endeavor to show, both 

1 Theory of Good and Evil, I, p. 153. The whole passage is interesting reading in 
light of his recent attack on McDougall and Westermarck. 

2 Ibid., I, pp. 119-131; 106, footnote. 

3 Ibid., I, pp. 175, f. 
* Ibid., I, 158. 

4 One trouble with Dr. Rashdall's account is, that he persists in viewing Reason 
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McDougall and Westermarck have thrown a great deal of light 
upon how this rational organization of emotions takes place. 1 
A very simple illustration will serve to introduce the conception 
of 'reason' which it seems to me really exists in moral conduct 
and thought, and which I believe can be found in the evolu- 
tionary moral interpretations of such writers as McDougall and 
Westermarck. Suppose a clerk dependent upon a small salary 
and with a family to support were to be reprimanded cruelly, 
sarcastically, and altogether unjustly by his employer. If he 
were to reply in kind, with a heated rejoinder, we should say that 
he acted upon what Dr. Rashdall would perhaps call a "chaotic 
emotion," natural enough under the circumstances, but unwise, 
irrational. But suppose, before replying to his employer's 
abuse, our clerk pauses for a moment, stops to reflect. The 
consequences of a heated rejoinder flash through his mind. He 
would be sure to lose his position, and employment is scarce now, 
and his family would suffer. So he gives his employer a soft 
answer, and, let us hope, averts his wrath. On this supposition 
we say that the clerk acts rationally. His reasoned decision has 
included cognition obviously; he has thought out the conse- 
quences of his action. But more than this, reasoning here 
means that a variety of instincts, emotions and sentiments have 
influenced his decision — fear in at least the refined form of 
prudence, sex and the parental instinct in the form of the senti- 
ment of love, and probably others. Now, is the 'rational' 
action of our clerk less instinctive and emotional than would 
have been his action, had he been governed by a single emotion? 
On the contrary, is not the ' rational ' action more instinctive and 
emotional than the other, just because it involves several in- 

(always spelled by him with an initial capital letter) as a faculty or capacity, 
external to the emotions themselves, and belonging to the "intellectual side of 
our nature" and as radically opposed to the emotions as Reason and Sensibility 
are to each other in Kant and in some other faculty psychologists. He pathetically 
fails to understand the modern psychological standpoint. Cf. Theory of Good 
and Evil, I, 142, footnote; Ethics, pp. 30, f; Is Conscience an Emotion, pp. 137 f. 

1 Though they do not use the phrase "rational organization," fearing, no doubt, 
that it would seem to denote the faculty of drawing inferences alone, and not the 
wider co-ordination of all mental processes in a voluntary act — which latter is what 
I mean by 'reason' and 'rational organization' here. 
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stincts and emotions organized into one or more sentiments? 
And by 'reason' in such a case as this do we not mean, not pure 
cognition and reflection alone, but a coordination of instincts 
assisted by a reflective perception of the consequences of an 
action? 'Reason ' in this instance, includes instincts as much or 
even more than it includes purely discursive thinking. If we 
use the term 'reason' to designate this process as a whole, 
'reason' is .quite as much conative 1 and affective in its tone as it 
is cognitive. We need some word to do this, and perhaps 
'reason' will serve; this is certainly one of the ways in which the 
word is popularly used. But 'will' has perhaps more often 
been thus employed. If the rationalist chooses to use the term 
'reason' in this broad sense, as practically synonymous with 
'will,' he should remember that he is employing it to desig- 
nate a far more complex mental process than 'reasoning' denotes 
when used with reference to the purely discursive processes of 
mathematics, formal logic, and even the more varied processes 
of the inductive sciences. 

'Reason' when used with reference to conduct is therefore 
really equivalent to 'will' as the latter term is used by the major- 
ity of psychologists to-day. It is ' practical reason ' if you please — 
a far more complex process than 'pure reason.' In a moral 
judgment it is an intellectual process which has as subject an act 
of will which is affirmed to be 'good' or 'bad,' approved or disap- 
proved. And the moral judgment is itself not a purely intel- 
lectual process. When we say 'this action is good,' it does 
not seem to me that this is merely like saying ' 7 + 5 = 12,' or 
' this is a rainy day.' Like the latter two judgments, it is, to 
be sure, an assertion that claims objectivity; and if true, it is a 
judgment to which every rational being must assent if he under- 
stands it. But no one who did not have feelings and emotions 
could make such a moral judgment at all; it would have reference 
to fields of experience of which he could know nothing. For 
such an one to say ' this is good ' would be as devoid of signifi- 

1 Those who do not recognize 'conation' as a phase of consciousness on a plane 
with 'cognition' and 'affection' may omit the term in this sentence and elsewhere 
in this paper, as this issue has no bearing on the problem. The writer intends in the 
use of these terms as well as of 'will' to follow McDougall's terminology. 
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cance as for a person born blind to say that scarlet is like the 
sound of a trumpet. Therefore, as it seems to me, a moral 
judgment, like a moral action, is conative and affective as well as 
cognitive in its constitution; it is a synthesis of all three, that is, 
an act of 'practical reason.' And I fancy that Dr. Rashdall 
would probably agree to this, although I do not recall any 
specific passage in his writings that certainly commits him to 
such a view. 

If we regard moral or practical reason as thus equivalent to 
volition, we must credit McDougall with a full and illuminating 
account of its genesis. 1 The instincts and emotions, as he shows, 
become habitually attached to certain objects — which may be 
concrete, like a child or children in general, while other such 
objects are abstract, like justice or virtue. From the habitual 
attachment of instincts and emotions to given objects in this 
way, sentiments develop. If tender emotion becomes habitually 
attached to a child, a large variety of other instincts and emotions 
become enlisted in the support of this object of interest. Fear is 
manifested when the child is sick or in danger, anger when he is 
treated unjustly or when aspersions are cast upon him, curiosity 
is felt regarding all that he does, self-gratification is felt at his 
achievements and self-abasement at his shortcomings, and so on. 
Through the sentiment of love which has thus developed and 
which can become attached to society as its object, or fatherland, 
or church, or God, the individual's character may acquire all the 
lofty qualities of love praised by religion. Divines like Canon 
Rashdall, one would suppose, would welcome McDougall as an 
ally, because he indicates how this greatest of the Christian 
virtues, without which all human achievements are but as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal, may be acquired. McDou- 
gall, too, describes the genesis of the self from the impulsive 
behavior of the animals upward through the successive rise of 
emotions and ideas of the self, the self-regarding sentiment, the 
interaction between the self and the social order, first influenced 
by the moral tradition, and later, by critically formed ideals of 
the Self and of the Good. The writer's personal experience has 

1 Social Psychology, chapters V-IX. 
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been that students find these chapters in McDougall's brilliant 
book stimulating and uplifting, and that they are incited by 
them to a profounder and deeper reverence for all the finer 
aspects of character. Westermarck, too, as it seems to me, is 
really tracing the rationalization of the emotions in every one of 
the chapters in the Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
in the sense in which I am using the term 'reason.' To be sure 
he insists strongly upon the emotional and in this sense 'sub- 
jective' origin of moral ideas in opposition to pre- Kantian and 
pre-Hegelian rationalists of the extreme dogmatic type like 
Cudworth, Clark, Price and Reid (with whom Dr. Rashdall is 
unjust to himself in aligning his own position, since they make 
morality an exclusively intellectual affair). The chapter in 
which Westermarck traces the rise of the altruistic sentiment 
shows this rationalizing process with particular clearness. 1 
And this, by the way, leads one to mention Mr. Alexander F. 
Shand, whose theory of the sentiments has been utilized in this 
connection by Westermarck, and to whom McDougall's inter- 
pretation also owes much. In his recent work 2 Mr. Shand 
shows how emotional and sentimental systems are organized, 
in a manner that is clearly 'rational* in the sense in which I am 
using the term. Particularly suggestive is the manner in which 
he shows how each ruling sentiment tends to build up a ' relative 
ethics' of its own, and the way in which the 'conscience' co- 
ordinates and objectifies them. 

If, then, evolutionary accounts of the genesis of morality from 
instincts and emotions may be claimed to be accounts of how 
these become rationally organized, does this render moral judg- 
ments objective? It seems to me that it not only renders them 

1 Chap. XXXIV. Dr. Rashdall seems to imagine that when Westermarck 
admits the immense influence of intellectual considerations upon moral judgments, 
and otherwise indicates rational factors in operation, he is inconsistent with the 
positionlaid down in his opening chapters. This does not seem to be the case 
at all; though I am inclined to think that Westermarck would have made his position 
clearer at the start if he had attempted to do what this paper attempts, to show that 
though moral judgments, being emotional in their origin, are ' subjective ' as opposed 
to the standpoint of the high and dry rationalists, they are really 'rational' and 
'objective' if these terms are properly understood. Westermarck is too generous 
in allowing ultra-rationalists a monopoly of the terms 'reason' and 'objectivity.' 

* The Foundations of Character, Book I, chaps. X— XII. 
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objective, but that it also reveals their objectivity in a much 
more satisfactory manner than can be done by the sort of ration- 
alism advocated by Dr. Rashdall. To maintain that moral 
judgments are objective because one can draw from them certain 
abstract quasi-mathematical formulations that can never be 
applied and made to throw any real light upon concrete moral 
situations whether individual or social, is to afford morality too 
sorry rags of objectivity decently to cover her. And that is all 
that Dr. Rashdall or Mr. G. E. Moore seem to be able to achieve 
by means of their ultra-rationalistic standpoint. 1 

On the other hand, the evolutionary view seems to me to afford 
a very high order of objectivity to the moral life. There is a 
remarkable similarity in the emotional constitution of mankind, 
as Westermarck has said. Following out this and other hints 
in the writings of McDougall and Westermarck, I have else- 
where endeavored to show that the cardinal virtues are objective 
in the sense that they rest upon unchangeable instinctive founda- 
tions in human nature, and that they represent the ideals which 
these instincts in response to the social order will always require 
in human beings. 2 To be sure, there are limits to this sort of 
objectivity. Moral ideas vary somewhat in different societies 
and ages, and among different individuals ; but the similarity of 
instincts and social milieu guarantees that these variations will 
occur only within definite limits. The evolutionary view is 
ready to recognize as much objectivity and as much variability 
in morals as actual experience discloses. 

But it may be objected that I am using 'objectivity' in a 
sense which no rationalist will accept. I am merely contending 
for a large degree of stability in moral judgments: the rationalist 

1 1 am of course not questioning the great value of The Theory of Good and Evil 
as a whole, which seems to me the most suggestive work on ethical theory in English 
produced by a living writer, because I think that Dr. Rashdall is mistaken on this 
particular standpoint. I mention Mr. Moore because his Principia Ethica has 
undoubtedly influenced Dr. Rashdall and stiffened him in his position. If the 
reader of the Principia and of Mr. Moore's recent Ethics will ask himself how much 
actual content, how much applicability to concrete problems of any kind whatsoever, 
or insight into the nature of ethics in a positive constructive way, is gained by all of 
Mr. Moore's laborious straining at subtle distinctions and definitions, I think that 
he will agree that this statement is not too severe. 

8 "Ethical Objectivity in the Light of Social Psychology," Philosophical Re- 
view, XXII, pp. 395-409. 
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maintains a great deal more than this. For him there can be no 
variability at all about the truth. Variability merely connotes 
error in judging. School boys, to use a favorite illustration of 
Dr. Rashdall's, may make blunders in their sums, but there can 
be only one correct answer. This, however, I am quite willing in 
a sense to admit. That it is A's duty at a given time, place, and 
attendant circumstances to perform a certain action is just as 
objective a fact as that Julius Caesar was killed upon the Ides of 
March. All men and gods must so regard it, if they know and 
speak the truth. But we cannot necessarily conclude that it 
would be A's duty at a different time or place, or under different 
circumstances, to perform the action, merely as an inference, and 
perhaps it would not be B's duty to perform it at any time or 
place or under any circumstances whatsoever. Nor can we 
deduce A's or B's duty in any concrete case with absolute cer- 
tainty from any general maxims. Moral situations are too 
unique for this. Only a relatively large degree of probability 
can be claimed for any application we can make, and the degree 
of probability will diminish with differences of time, place, nation, 
moral traditions, and a large number of other circumstances. 
We as evolutionists can ascertain and define more clearly than 
any rationalist who does not make use of evolutionary analyses 
can do, the limits to the variability of time, place, and other 
circumstances effected by the unvarying elements in instincts 
and environmental conditions. So, for all practical purposes, 
we can accord to all specific moral judgments a more specific 
and dependable degree of objectivity than he. 

Perhaps Dr. Rashdall might object that, though the history 
and psychology of moral evolution may not disclose absolute 
objectivity in moral principles, the logical implications of 
moral judgments indicate that such must exist, else there is no 
moral truth at all. This is to argue for the existence of an Abso- 
lute Ethics. And the general standpoint which Dr. Rashdall 
maintains would seem to imply belief in some sort of Absolute 
Ethics. But it is hard to see how such an ethics could be of the 
slightest practical value to us. 1 Our ethics must be relative to 
1 What Dr. Rashdall says of Spencer's Absolute Ethics seems to be equally true 
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agent and circumstances; and being thus relative it cannot be 
absolute. But is there an Absolute Ethics up in the heavens 
somewhere, or outside of time and space altogether, known to the 
Absolute, in which our imperfect moral judgments somehow 
participate, or of which they are copies or appearances? This 
question may give rise to interesting metaphysical speculation, 
but of what relevance is it to our conduct? We must deal with 
our fellow men on the level of appearances, and not of the 
Absolute. 1 

This leads to the question concerning the implications of ethics 
for metaphysics and religion. Undoubtedly one reason for his 
hostility to accounts which derive moral judgments from instincts 
and emotions is that they appear to Canon Rashdall to be incom- 
patible with the moral arguments for God, immortality, and 
other articles of religious faith advanced by Kant. If morality 
is a subjective, personal affair and there is no objectivity in it, 
Dr. Rashdall fears that no inferences can be made from it as to 
the nature of the universe. In reply to this I would say, in the 
first place, that there is a great deal of uniformity and objectivity 
in moral judgments on the emotional theory, and that continued 
uniformity and objectivity for them are assured by the perma- 
nence of the instincts and of the social order. Moreover, as 
Professor Hobhouse 2 has most successfully shown, though other 

of all other kinds: "Herbert Spencer's system of Moral Philosophy will be of use 
when we reach a social millenium, not till then. Nor do absolute Ethics throw a 
single ray of light upon the path by which that millenium is to be reached." Theory 
of Good and Evil, Vol. II, p. 385. 

1 At times Dr. Rashdall seems to say as much himself. Cf. Theory of Good and 
Evil, Vol. II, pp. 69, 102. It is puzzling to find Dr. Rashdall criticizing the abso- 
lutism in the ethics of Spencer and Bradley so trenchantly while his own position 
seems to imply an ethical absolutism to which similar objections apply with equal 
force. 

2 Morals in Evolution. Dr. Rashdall seems to think that Hobhouse's account 
affords some support for his own contentions. On the contrary, the opening and 
closing chapters of Morals in Evolution seem to me to recognize the emotional and 
instinctive origin of moral judgments quite explicitly. To be sure, Professor 
Hobhouse regards moral evolution as the result of rationalization of the moral 
code, and not as the consequence of the appearance of new instincts in man. Mc- 
Dougall and Westermarck would probably agree with him in this. Hobhouse, 
unlike McDougall and Westermarck, does not analyze the sentimental foundation in 
human nature that supports this rationalization of the moral code, but there is 
nothing in his book to lead one to infer that he for a moment doubts its existence 
and importance. 
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moral evolutionists indicate it, there has been a fairly consistent 
logical development of moral notions all through ethical develop- 
ment from primitive conditions till now. This, it appears to me, 
affords ground for believing that moral judgments in the course 
of their evolution not only reveal a better mutual adjustment of 
human beings to each other, but a better adjustment to the cos- 
mic order. Nothing can be merely accidental and subjective 
that has had so continuous and so reasonably consistent a devel- 
opment as man's instincts and emotions, together with the moral 
sentiments and judgments that have arisen from them. Now 
if the facts of the moral life, which man has come into possession 
of as heir of all the ages, imply that there must in some sense be a 
moral world order, a God, and a future life, and support other 
postulates that Canon Rashdall and many of the rest of us hold 
dear, these beliefs appear to me to have at least as much founda- 
tion upon the emotional theory as upon any other. 

I wish to notice more explicitly two objections offered against 
the evolutionary, emotional theory of morality. The evolu- 
tionists endeavor to reduce moral conceptions like goodness and 
duty to something else — pleasure, or instinct, or emotion. Now, 
as a self-evident matter of introspection, Dr. Rashdall argues 
that goodness and duty are none of these: they are "distinct, 
irreducible categories or ultimate intellectual notions," which 
cannot be resolved into anything else any more than can the 
categories of quantity or quality, of causality or substance. 
Here I am willing to admit that Dr. Rashdall in a sense is un- 
doubtedly right. Morality cannot be resolved and explained 
away into something that is not morality. But evolutionists 
like McDougall and Westermarck have at least to some extent 
succeeded in indicating the conditions under which such exper- 
iences as 'good' and 'duty' arise in the human consciousness, 
and what in a sense may be regarded as their mental constitu- 
tents. Further light on this has been furnished by Spencer's 
account in the Data of Ethics, which doubtless contains some 
elements of truth, by the psychological analysis of Professor 
Dewey in The Study of Ethics, the functional position of which 
implies the evolutionary point of view, by the sociological inter- 
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pretations of Professor Durkheim, and by many other writers. 
No one has said the last word, and none of course has succeeded 
in reducing morality to a combination of elements that are non- 
moral. I doubt if any one has really intended to claim that this 
could be done. But is it not a good deal to know the conditions 
under which these moral experiences arise and can be main- 
tained? 

Analogies may make my point clearer. Life certainly is 
something unique, sui generis: it cannot be explained away or 
resolved into chemical elements and compounds. Consciousness, 
too, is unique: it is something utterly different from the coordi- 
nated reactions of neurones. Yet it is a good deal to know that 
life and consciousness can come into existence or remain in ex- 
istence only when certain chemical compounds and neural coordi- 
nations are present. The physical and chemical conditions 
requisite for life, and the added physiological conditions requisite 
for consciousness certainly do throw some light upon their 
nature. This knowledge is of the most practical value, too. 
Life and consciousness may be preserved, conserved, and edu- 
cated where without such knowledge they would be lost. I do 
not wish to press such analogies too far. But I believe it c,an 
reasonably be said that at least when our psychological know- 
ledge of the origin and conditions of the moral life becomes more 
complete, the work of the educator, the reformer, the religious 
worker, the philanthropist, and the statesman will become 
greatly clarified and more effective. Where efforts at moral 
and social amelioration now are often blundering and crude they 
will in some measure become enlightened and scientific. 1 

A second objection, on which Dr. Rashdall, however, seems 
to lay less stress than most critics of evolutionary ethics, is that 
the validity of a moral idea is quite independent of its origin. 2 
Though this is often admitted by evolutionists, I do not believe 

1 In fairness to Dr. Rashdall it should be indicated that he makes a few conces- 
sions to the value of evolutionary accounts of morality. The Theory of Good and 
Evil, Vol. II, chap. V. 

2 The prohibition of abortion by the ancient Christians on account of crude 
physiological and theological explanations of foetal development is a stock illus- 
tration used in such arguments. 
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that it is true. It owes its plausibility to the common tendency 
to over-intellectualize moral evolution, to suppose that it has 
been an evolution of conceptions in cases where it has really been 
an evolution of feelings, sentiments, and actions. Of course if 
a moral idea accepted to-day really owes its origin to a crude 
superstition, the discovery of this fact should not lead any one 
to question its validity on that account. But has this ever 
happened? Has a sound moral idea ever originated in a super- 
stition? Is it not more probable that where this is alleged to 
have been the case what really happened was that man's feelings 
prompted him to right action, but that he was unable to give a 
good intellectual explanation of his sentiments, and so attempted 
to justify himself by what was really superstition? His feelings 
were right, and they were both the real cause of his conduct and 
the ancestors of our feelings in the matter; the erroneous intel- 
lectual explanations were not the cause of his conduct but only 
an attempted justification of it, and they played no really im- 
portant part in the evolution of morality. Men have often felt 
and practised far better than they have theorized, and moral 
progress is often not so much indebted to the bad theorizing as 
to the good feeling and action. 1 

In conclusion, the issue does not seem to me to be whether 
ethics is subjective or objective, emotional or rational in its con- 
stitution. The moral evolutionists who trace the descent 
of morality from instincts and emotions do not recognize the 
kind of reason and ethical objectivity for which Dr. Rashdall 
contends, but their accounts leave room for a different kind of 
reason and objectivity. The question simply is, which kind we 
prefer. Dr. Rashdall advocates a 'Reason' that is a 'faculty' 
or 'capacity' distinct and external to the emotions, that some- 
how descends upon them and makes them rational and objective. 
He has no definite explanation how this 'Reason' operates on 
such external impulses; though he sees a similar defect in 
Kant he finds no way of escaping it himself. He admits that 
morality is the product of evolution; that somehow it must be 

1 Although one-sided in the opposite direction, W. G. Sumner's Folkways is 
wholesome reading for those who have an exaggerated notion of the importance 
in social evolution of the work of moral philosophers and theorizers in general. 
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descended from the instincts and emotions appears to be implied 
in what he says; but he rejects the explanations offered by evo- 
lutionary writers and he has no substitute to proffer himself. 
His general standpoint would seem to imply an Absolute Ethics; 
yet he admits that abstract moral principles are of little worth 
without experience. 

On the contrary, this paper contends for another kind of 
reason and another kind of ethical objectivity. The ethical 
evolutionists find moral reason evolving from the instincts and 
emotions in interaction with each other and with the cognitive 
processes. They do not confound reason with chaotic emotions; 
but they find that emotions as man develops, rapidly cease to be 
chaotic, and that reason, first immanent within them, later be- 
comes explicit but never becomes external to them as a 'faculty' 
would be. They find that the moral consciousness is always 
objective in the sense that it is an expression of the most per- 
manent phases of man's mental constitution in interaction with 
his fellows and with the physical universe. On this view, as it 
appears at least to me, the permanence of the moral consciousness 
and the consistency of its evolution are arguments pointing to the 
inference that the moral consciousness must in some sense be an 
interpretation of the cosmos, and hence that Kantian and other 
moral postulates may be regarded as interpretations of the 
Reality of which man is a portion, and in which he has been 
evolving. In favor of the positions of this paper I believe that 
it can be asserted that they have the double advantage over such 
positions as Dr. Rashdall's, in both affording more substantial 
and intelligible objectivity and rationality to the moral con- 
sciousness, and of being able to make available for the enrich- 
ment of ethical science the latest developments in social psy- 
chology and anthropology. 

William K. Wright. 
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